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cantons are so small that the population in the largest
numbers scarcely half a million, and in the smaller
ones about 13,000. To avoid absorption in their
powerful neighbours and to preserve their independ-
ence, they have entered into an alliance, of which
the Federal Government is the political expression.
Hence we find in Switzerland an intense local patriot-
ism and a very real national patriotism, great jealousy
of any encroachment by the Central Government, and
also the firm intention of supporting it at all hazards.
The Swiss citizen is first of all a member of a com-
mune, then a member of a canton, and last of all
a member of the Federal Government. The three
thousand communes into which the country is divided
are, in fact, the basis of the Swiss Constitution, for
it is only by being a member of a commune that a
Swiss becomes a citizen of the republic. The com-
munes vary in size and extent, those that include the
large towns being in a different position as regards
wealth and population from those in the purely agri-
cultural districts. Each commune, whether large or
small, is practically a state in miniature, with " an
organised government, consisting of a deliberative
and an executive body. In the German parts of
Switzerland the deliberative body, known as the Com-
munal Assembly, is composed of all the resident male
citizens. They meet together at regular intervals,
and decide all questions relating to local police, sani-
tation, the maintenance of highways, the erection
of buildings, and the sale of landed property.1 At

1 The descendants of the original settlers alone have the right of
managing the communal lands. They are known as the Burger or
citizens, and the assembly in which they discuss these questions is